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The  Politics  of  Urban  Renewal 


By  Richard  C.  Lee 

My  assignment  is  the  politics  of  urban  renewal,  and  my 
role  is  that  of  the  politician,  the  mayor. 

Mayors,  as  you  know,  are  rather  earthy  people.  Their 
duties  range  from  planning  to  garbage  collecting  to  snow 
removal,  paving,  to  problems  of  schools,  problems  of  taxes 
and  assessments;  and  they  are  called  on  for  a  wide  variety 
of  other  assignments  as  well,  ranging  from  attendance  at 
wakes  and  weddings,  bar  mitzvahs,  and,  even  in  the  spring¬ 
time,  cutting  ribbons  for  strawberry  festivals,  and  new  re¬ 
tail  establishments. 

I  am  no  exception,  I  would  hasten  to  add.  My  experi¬ 
ences,  like  the  experiences  of  all  mayors,  range  from  the 
inspirational  to  the  ridiculous.  They  encompass  not  only 
such  somber  omens  as  wakes — where  I  was  greeted  recently 
by  the  name  of  a  mayor  who  had  been  dead  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century — to  the  problem  of  a  merchant  who 
had  opened  a  new  retail  establishment  in  the  center  of  our 
city;  he  was  faced  with  a  problem  created  by  his  florist  who 
had  left  the  wrong  floral  piece  at  his  place  of  business  just 
a  few  moments  before  the  dedication  ceremony  was  to 
begin. 

The  wrong  floral  piece  had  the  words,  “Deepest  Sym¬ 
pathy,”  on  a  ribbon  tucked  away  in  the  corner.  The  florist 
was  desperately  pressing  to  get  through  the  crowd,  a  sense 
of  urgency  if  not  downright  panic  on  his  face.  The  mer¬ 
chant  told  him  the  problem  was  simple.  Just  take  the  rib¬ 
bon  off  the  floral  piece.  But  the  florist  said  the  problem 
wasn’t  that  simple.  He  had  to  get  over  to  the  undertaking 
parlor  before  the  family  saw  the  piece  over  there,  and  take 
off  the  ribbon  that  said,  “Congratulations  on  your  new 
location.” 

We  are  living  in  the  last  40  years  of  the  20th  century. 
It  has  been  a  momentous  period.  So  far  as  the  problems  of 
cities  go,  we  can  divide  the  20th  century  into  two  parts. 
The  first  fifty  years  have  been  chronicled  well  in  such 
books  as  Ward  Eight  by  Joseph  Dinneen  and  The  Shame 
of  Our  Cities  by  Lincoln  Steffens. 

The  political  problem  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  century 
is  neady  illustrated  in  a  story  in  Ward  Eight. 

“I  remember  won  time,”  the  visitor  told  Big  Tim,  “I 
appointed  a  feller  to  be  a  Republican  checker,  and  Glory  be 
to  God,  he  took  it  serious-like.  Well,  Sir,  he  watched  the 
ballot-box  like  a  cat  watches  a  mouse,  and  bymeby,  he  comes 
to  the  Warden  and  he  says: 

“  ‘There’s  something  crooked  about  this  election.’ 


“  ‘Why’s  that?’  says  the  Warden. 

“  ‘Because  I  seen  that  fellow  stuff  a  dozen  ballots  in  the 
box,’  he  says. 

“Well,  you  could  have  knocked  the  Warden  down  with 
a  feather.  ‘Go  back  to  work  and  mind  yer  business,’  says 
he.  ‘There’s  nothing  crooked  about  this  election  at  all, 
because,’  he  tells  ’im,  ‘that  ain’t  the  box  that’s  going  to  be 
counted  at  all.  The  box  what’s  goin’  to  be  counted  is  under 
the  table.’  ” 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  America  was  the  melting  pot, 
faced  with  vast  problems  of  mushrooming  population,  new 
inunigrants,  neighborhoods  teeming  with  humanity.  Its 
key  problems  were  those  of  assimilation  into  an  economic, 
social  and  cultural  core. 

New  spheres  of  power  were  created.  Great  new  voting 
blocks  emerged.  Inexperienced  leaders  were  at  the  helm 
of  municipal  affairs.  It  was  a  period  of  political  chaos  and 
it  lasted  many  years.  It  saw  manifestations  of  desires  for 
power  and  wealth  that  were  realized  through  venality  and 
corruption.  The  picture  that  emerged  of  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  period  was  unpleasant.  It  brought  cries  for 
better  government. 

This  led  to  the  development  of  the  city  manager  in  some 
cities,  to  introduce  efliciency  and  honesty  and  improved 
government  methods. 

Another  answer  was  the  civil  service  with  its  merit  sys¬ 
tem.  It  brought  tenure  to  school  teachers  and  qualified 
social  workers  and  professional  standards  for  municipal 
staffs. 

Such  reforms  dealt  with  the  problems  of  our  cities  in  the 
first  fifty  years  of  our  century.  They  sought  integrity, 
efliciency,  honesty  in  government.  It  was  a  long  period  of 
struggle,  but  it  has  been  virtually  successfully  concluded. 

The  last  fifty  years  of  the  century  present  very  different 
needs.  The  major  problem  of  our  cities  today  is  the  survival 
of  our  urban  core.  It  is  beset  with  obsolescence  and  decay. 
We  are  faced  now,  I  as  a  mayor,  you  as  newspapermen,  with 
the  emergence  of  programs  to  restore  our  cities  to  a  once 
lovely  life. 

The  city  faces  problems  of  slums,  of  squalid  misery  and 
degradation.  It  faces  problems  of  traflic  patterns,  inadequate 
parking,  highways  being  built  that  destroy  instead  of  serv¬ 
ing  the  city;  and  of  archaic  government  structures,  de¬ 
signed  for  another  century. 
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A  total  plan  is  necessary  for  a  total  city.  We  cannot  deal 
with  these  problems  in  separate  bits  and  pieces.  They  are 
all  related. 

We  have  in  the  heart  of  our  cities  a  paradox  of  Tiffany 
real  estate  and  Bowery  buildings.  We  also  have  in  the  heart 
of  our  cities  habit  patterns  for  shopping,  for  entertainment, 
for  business,  for  industry.  We  have  in  the  heart  of  our 
cities  Boston  Commons,  Central  Greens,  the  historical  focal 
points  of  community  life.  We  have  billions  of  dollars  in¬ 
vested  in  sewers  and  utilities. 

Yet  despite  these  vast  assets  and  tremendous  investments, 
our  whole  way  of  life  is  threatened.  The  great  public  of 
America— including  many  newspapers — simply  do  not 
understand  it.  The  vitality  of  our  cities  is  draining  away 
into  a  sprawling  unorganized  suburban  life. 

The  batde  of  the  rest  of  our  20th  century  will  be  to  guar¬ 
antee  the  integrity  of  the  investment  we  have  as  a  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  our  urban  cores.  Much  is  to  be  done.  It  must  start 
with  awakening  the  public  to  the  responsibility,  and  to 
the  need  to  make  new  investments  to  protect  the  great 
capital  our  cities  represent. 

We  must  spend  new  monies  on  slum  clearance,  on  traffic 
planning,  on  developing  satisfactory  shopping  centers. 
Public  and  private  monies  must  be  invested  to  restore  the 
glamor  of  our  cities  and  the  excitement  of  the  sense  of 
adventure  they  once  represented,  that  has  long  departed. 
We  have  only  the  glitter  of  it  left — chrome  and  glass  and 
steel  on  the  first  floor,  on  tired,  dingy,  often  unsafe  build¬ 
ings. 

The  challenge  we  face  is  to  plan  the  restoration  of  our 
cities,  and  to  transmit  the  plans  into  action.  We  must  have 
new  land  uses,  new  up-to^ate  planning  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  relocating  business  and  residence  areas. 

We  must  begin  a  long,  slow  task  of  rebuilding  tax  struc¬ 
tures,  guaranteeing  fiscal  stability. 

This  in  capsule  is  what  we  have  begun  in  New  Haven. 

We  have  already  put  nearly  40  millions  into  land  acquisi¬ 
tion,  for  highways,  street  widening,  apartments  and  com¬ 
mercial  uses.  The  ground  was  broken  just  yesterday  for  a 
central  development.  In  the  next  45  days  we  will  see  a  total 
of  31  millions  in  new  buildings  underway.  In  place  already 
we  have  18  million  dollars  worth  of  private  construction. 
We  have  mustered  community  strength,  and  brought  to¬ 
gether  diverse  forces  in  the  city.  The  problem  is  massive. 
We  have  made  progress.  But  we  have  formidable  problems 
yet  ahead  of  us. 

We  have  brought  to  the  job  of  urban  renewal  the  tools 
of  politics.  We’ve  held  meetings  in  every  corner  of  the  city. 
The  mayor  has  been  explaining  the  program  to  groups  of 
all  sorts,  day  and  night,  PTAs,  League  of  Women  Voters, 
barbers,  beauticians,  taxi  drivers,  bartenders,  in  groups 


from  30  to  300.  Tlie  effort  has  been  to  inspire  them  with 
the  new  pattern  for  the  city,  to  win  their  faith  in  the  city, 
and  their  patience,  so  necessary  in  so  gigantic  a  program. 

New  Haven  is  a  city  of  only  average  size  and  average 
assets,  except  for  Yale,  which  of  coiurse  is  an  enormous 
asset.  The  city  ranks  first  in  percentage  of  land  under  con¬ 
struction  for  rehabilitation,  and  first  in  the  per  capita  cost 
we  are  putting  into  it.  We  have  brought  modern  tools  of 
communication  to  the  job  and  supplemented  them  with  old 
fashioned  tools  of  blood,  sweat  and  tears.  It’s  been  our 
major  civic  activity  and  has  taken  all  the  energy  my  admin¬ 
istration  could  sununon  to  it.  That  is  what  it  takes,  what 
it  must  take,  to  do  the  needed  job. 

In  the  last  part  of  this  century,  if  urban  America  is  to  be 
salvaged  from  decay,  rebuilt,  modernized,  these  things 
must  be  done: 

There  must  be  a  total  plan  for  the  city.  It  must  encom¬ 
pass  everything  from  sliun  clearance  to  new  schools,  recrea¬ 
tion,  housing,  parking. 

The  capital  investment  program  for  all  departments  must 
be  coordinated,  to  get  maximum  credit  under  planning 
procedures  as  a  proper  investment  in  the  new  city. 

Codes  must  be  modernized, — building,  fire,  sanitary. 
That  means  revising,  updating  them. 

Inspection  work  must  be  coordinated.  Duplication  must 
be  eliminated,  overlapping  wiped  out.  The  work  of  the 
fire  marshal,  bureau  of  sanitation,  building,  electrical, 
plumbing  inspectors  must  be  dovetailed. 

City  planning  must  be  coordinated  and  redevelopment 
programs  stepped  up.  The  ideals  and  the  dream  have  to 
be  turned  into  brick  and  mortar  by  exertion  and  determina¬ 
tion. 

To  do  this  takes  a  major  overhaul  of  government  itself. 
City  charters  are  archaic.  Much  of  the  blood,  sweat  and 
tears  now  required  are  due  to  obsolete  procedures.  With 
up  to  date  tools  of  government  the  needed  development 
can  be  achieved  more  efficiently,  more  easily,  and  without 
loss  of  democratic  procedures. 

Daniel  Walker,  the  Federal  commissioner  of  urban  re¬ 
newal,  says:  “Urban  renewal  requires  an  extraordinary 
effort,  and  no  mayor  can  expect  maximum  results  if  he 
treats  the  revitalization  of  his  community  as  a  routine 
activity,  responsive  to  routine  municipal  treatment.” 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  thing  that  can  be  said 
about  urban  renewal.  It  takes  the  full  capacity  and  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  chief  political  officer  of  the  city.  Sure  we  have 
politics  in  urban  renewal,  because  good  government  is 
good  politics,  and  that  is  what  urban  renewal  represents — 
good  government. 

You  have  to  start  with  a  modern  concept  of  the  mayor. 
He  must  be  planner  and  administrator  and  ceremonial  chief 
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too.  He  must  be  able  to  inspire  the  other  city  officials,  to 
supplement  inadequate  tools  and  understaffed  offices  with 
a  conviction  that  theirs  is  a  great  work  and  their  monument 
will  be  the  rebirth  of  their  city.  He  has  to  have  this  con¬ 
viction  himself  first.  And  he  has  to  lay  it  on  the  line  in 
elections  and  stake  his  political  career  on  it  against  all  the 
critics. 

He  has  to  have  great  faith  in  it  because  it  takes  the 
patience  of  Job.  He  has  to  learn  to  deal  with  the  Federal 
government  and  find  his  way  through  all  its  red  tape. 
The  Federal  contribution  is  essential.  If  he  is  a  good 
administrator  and  a  good  politician,  he  is  going  after  every 
bit  of  Federal  contribution  he  can  get  for  his  city. 

The  Federal  government  has  to  be  made  to  realize  the 
importance  of  this.  It  seems  sometimes  to  fail  to  realize 
that  22  million  people  live  in  slums,  and  only  21  million 
on  farms.  Put  in  these  terms  you  can  sec  how  lop-sided  is 
the  Federal  budget.  It  puts  six  billions  into  farm  programs 
and  so  far  only  $144  millions  into  slum  programs,  two- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  Federal  budget.  Of  course 
this  has  got  to  be  changed.  Moreover  the  farm  program  is 
headed  up  by  a  cabinet  officer.  The  problems  of  our  cities, 
with  sixty-four  per  cent  of  our  total  population,  arc  handled 
by  a  maze  of  agencies,  and  they  get  buck-passed,  by-passed, 
tabled  and  reshuffled. 

So  it  is  a  political  problem,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
one  mayor,  to  get  adequate  public  attention  to  the  vast  needs 
of  urban  renewal. 

The  politics  of  urban  renewal  is  many  different  things. 
The  politics  of  getting  your  story  across.  The  politics  of 
organizing  your  community  to  do  the  job.  The  politics  of 
achieving  unity  of  purpose.  The  politics  of  fighting  off  the 
vested  interests  of  small  minorities,  with  selfish  stakes,  that 
can  block  the  ^gantic  overhaul  of  a  whole  dty.  There  is 
the  politics  too  of  credit  for  the  job.  The  mayor  has  to  get 
reelected  to  finish  the  job.  When  there  is  blame,  it  all  comes 
on  the  elected  official.  He  must  be  a  good  enough  politician 
to  offset  criticism  with  credit  if  he  is  to  survive. 

But  the  basic  politics  of  urban  renewal  revolve  around 
the  basic  problem  of  the  city,  which  is  its  survival.  All  of 
us  have  a  stake  in  that.  Whether  we  live  in  the  city  or  out¬ 
side,  our  jobs  are  in  the  city  or  depend  on  jobs  that  are 
there,  whose  income  and  patronage  comes  from  the  great 
business,  financial,  industrial,  educational  institutions  of 
the  city. 

If  the  plight  of  the  city  is  to  be  dealt  with  adequately,  in 
time,  the  problem  should  be  centralized  in  a  Federal  depart¬ 


ment  of  housing  and  metropolitan  affairs,  headed  by  a 
cabinet  secretary.  This  has  been  said  many  times,  and  I 
believe  it  is  essential.  This  needn’t  mean  a  great  sprawling 
new  bureaucracy.  But  it  should  bring  together  imder  one 
top  direction  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Assistance,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.  These  together  deal  with  both  the  physical 
and  the  human  problems  involved.  It  is  necessary  that  they 
should  be  brought  together  so  that  urban  problems  may 
receive  the  major  undivided  attention  of  a  department  at 
the  highest  level  of  government. 

To  conclude  then,  our  cities  have  passed  through  the 
phase  of  our  first  half  century  when  the  problem  was  to 
instill  integrity,  honesty  and  efficiency  in  city  government. 
The  problem  of  our  time  is  the  survival  of  the  city.  To 
quote  a  famous  Bostonian,  we  are  “beyond  the  point  of  no 
return.” 

To  begin  the  task,  we  must  have  modern  tools,  efficient 
government,  a  total  plan,  coordination  of  programs,  a  major 
realignment  of  our  city  charters  to  make  these  possible. 
These  are  essential  if  we  are  to  succeed. 

And  these  urban  renewal  programs  must  be  given  top 
priority.  The  ordinary  municipal  approach  is  not  enough. 
The  ordinary  fiscal  approach  is  not  enough.  Ordinary 
municipal  employees  are  not  enough.  We  need  specialists, 
trained  and  qualified,  and  we  must  pay  for  their  talents. 
Necessary  monies  must  be  appropriated.  A  sense  of  urgency 
must  be  instilled  into  community  leaders  and  communi¬ 
cated  to  them  and  the  public  through  the  mass  media.  This 
is  a  vital  job  for  the  press. 

When  all  this  is  done,  there  must  be  faith,  there  must  be 
patience,  there  must  be  confidence.  There  must  be  public 
servants  willing  to  take  calculated  risks — ^this  means  risking 
their  political  careers  on  daring  programs. 

If  you’re  going  to  have  the  kind  of  mayor  and  public 
official  it  takes  to  get  this  job  done,  you  have  to  have  faith 
in  people  who  have  the  courage  to  dream  and  to  fight  to 
transmit  the  dream  into  reality.  We  all  have  to  have  faith 
that  the  problems  of  a  society  like  ours,  based  on  a  system 
of  checks  and  balances,  can  be  solved.  We  have  to  have 
confidence  in  the  future — our  own  future,  and  our  own 
institutions — and  in  the  success  of  what  is  the  most  exciting 
adventure  of  the  20th  century. 

Richard  C.  Lee  is  mayor  of  New  Haven,  where  he  has 
given  vital  leadership  to  one  of  the  most  complete  urban 
renewal  programs  of  any  city  in  the  country. 
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The  Newspaper’s  Role  in  Gvic  Leadership 

By  James  E.  Fain 


It  is  ironic  in  a  way  that  you  have  asked  me  to  talk  to 
you  about  civic  leadership  in  the  regeneration  of  American 
cities.  In  my  city,  we  can  point  to  no  major  successes  either 
in  regeneration  or  in  stimulating  the  type  of  leadership 
that  enables  cities  to  fight  back  successfully  against  their 
growing  problems. 

We  are  not  licked.  We  are  at  work  and  even  optimistic 
in  some  areas.  But  we  have  not  licked  our  problems  either 
and  I  don’t  think  we  can  point  to  any  spectacular  break¬ 
throughs. 

What  I  might  be  able  to  offer  you  is  a  post-mortem  of 
some  of  our  interim  failures.  I  think  we  have  explored 
many  of  the  pitfalls.  An  examination  of  the  mistakes  we 
have  made  in  trying  to  develop  some  dynamics  in  reviving 
our  city  might  be  helpful  to  you. 

These  mistakes  relate  to  many  more  aspects  of  the  urban 
problem  than  just  urban  renewal  as  we  familiarly  define  it. 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  practicable  to  study  urban  renewal 
in  that  kind  of  isolation. 

How  do  you  analyze  an  urban  renewal  effort,  for  in¬ 
stance,  without  relating  it  to  the  expressways  that  run 
through  it  or  adjoin  it,  to  the  zoning  which  enforces  a 
metropolitan  land-use  program,  to  the  tax  structure  which 
makes  it  more  profitable  to  operate  slums  than  to  provide 
decent  housing? 

For  that  matter,  how  do  you  isolate  urban  renewal  from 
the  social  aspects  of  the  urban  problem?  We  have  talked 
a  great  deal  recently  about  the  tensions  and  barriers  to 
social  progress  that  result  from  racial  migrations  and  con¬ 
centrations  in  the  new  ghettos  of  the  larger  cities.  This  is 
a  fundamental  aspect  of  the  problem,  but,  in  the  long  run, 
perhaps  no  more  so  than  the  increasing  impact  of  the  longer 
life  span  or  the  social  upheaval  that  results  from  urban 
depersonalization  and  finds  expression  in  soaring  crime  and 
delinquency  rates.  Merely  as  an  example,  how  do  you  think 
of  a  city’s  renewal  problem  without  giving  thought  to  the 
new  army  of  older  people  who  sit  lonely  in  its  rented  rooms 
or  putter  through  its  parks? 

We  have  in  our  city  a  horrendous  example  of  the  inter¬ 
play  of  the  various  aspects  of  urban  regeneration. 

We  have  two  large  urban  renewal  projects — one  in  the 
works  and  one  still  on  the  drawing  boards.  Both  are  vitally 
affected  by  expressway  projects  and  have  been  the  victims 
of  the  utter  absence  of  coordination  in  Washington  between 
the  urban  renewal  program  and  the  interstate  highway 
program. 


The  project  already  in  the  works  adjoins  the  probable 
location  of  one  expressway.  This  projea  is  not  dependent 
on  the  expressway  but  much  of  its  planning  must  be  held 
in  abeyance  until  we  know  precisely  where  that  expressway 
is  to  be. 

The  other  project,  which  involves  a  part  of  the  down¬ 
town  core,  is  contingent  on  an  expressway  for  much  of  its 
demolidon  and  clearance.  The  proposed  line  for  this  ex¬ 
pressway,  as  reconunended  by  a  consultant  engineer,  the 
city  of  Dayton,  the  Ohio  Highway  Department — and  rati- 
field  by  the  people  of  Dayton  in  a  bond  issue  election — ^goes 
through  this  project.  The  expressway  construction  is  need¬ 
ed  to  make  the  project  feasible. 

Unfortunately,  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Roads  recently  threw 
this  entire  plan  into  the  ashcan  and  refused  to  accept  the 
route  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  slightly  more  expen¬ 
sive  to  the  Bureau  of  Roads  than  an  alternate  location 
entirely  outside  the  urban  renewal  area.  I  don’t  want  to 
belabor  this  problem,  but  you  cannot  really  understand  it 
without  also  appreciating  the  faa  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
alternate  expressway  is  no  greater  than  the  one  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  city  and  state  of  Ohio.  It  would  just  take 
more  of  its  total  cost  out  of  the  federal  government’s  pocket, 
as  opposed  to  the  city’s  or  the  state’s,  because  more  of  it 
would  qualify  for  federal  funds  on  the  interstate  formula 
of  90-10  rather  than  50-50. 

It  also  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  route  which  the 
city  wants  would  afford  considerably  better  service  to  motor¬ 
ists  than  the  one  the  federal  government  insists  upon. 

I  cite  this  partly  in  order  to  add  one  more  dismal  example 
to  the  long  list  of  problems  created  for  cities  by  the  failme 
of  the  federal  government  to  coordinate  its  urban  renewal 
and  highway  programs  but  mainly  to  show  that  a  citizen 
effort  in  our  city  that  focused  entirely  on  urban  renewal, 
and  ignored  expressways,  would  not  be  able  to  forward 
urban  renewal. 

Intelligent  citizen  effort,  in  my  judgment,  is  essential 
to  effective  rejuvenation  of  the  American  city.  If  this  citi¬ 
zen  effort  is  to  be  worthwhile,  it  has  to  concern  itself  with 
all  the  pieces  of  the  total  planning  jigsaw;  it  cannot  special¬ 
ize. 

The  total  effort  involves,  among  other  things,  some  prac¬ 
tical  approach  to  the  difficulties  raised  by  Balkanized  politi¬ 
cal  jurisdictions  within  a  metropolitan  area.  Many  of  the 
problems  of  the  new  urban  regions  not  only  cannot  be 
solved  in  the  isolation  of  their  particular  categories;  they 
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also  cannot  be  solved  in  the  isolation  of  small  political  juris¬ 
dictions  within  a  large  metropolitan  region.  I  am  speaking 
now  of  any  one  of  the  major  urban  regions.  All  are  homo¬ 
geneous  from  the  standpoint  of  population,  physical  plant 
and  human  need  hut  are  carved  up  by  the  accident  of  his¬ 
tory  into  a  number  of  fragmentary  and  often  conflicting 
political  principalities. 

Currendy  a  wave  of  pessimism  is  sweeping  across  the 
country  as  to  our  ability  to  do  anything  about  this  metro¬ 
politan  jungle.  It  is  caused,  in  part,  I  think,  by  a  recent 
series  of  failure  to  effect  any  sensible  realignment  of  certain 
essential  area-wide  funedons  at  some  higher  level  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  in  part  by  a  failure  to  develop  a  workable 
concept  as  to  how  this  realignment  might  be  accomplished 
even  if  we  could  win  the  consent  of  voters  for  it. 

In  my  community,  we  have  had  some  experience  in  try¬ 
ing  to  galvanize  civic  acdon  toward  metropolitan  realign¬ 
ment.  It  has  been  in  the  main  a  disheartening  and  frus- 
tradng  experience.  I  think  it  might  be  useful  to  oudine  it 
for  you  because  there  lie  within  it,  in  my  opinion,  some 
lessons  as  to  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do  in  organizing 
effective  citizen  acdon  toward  the  solution  of  urban  ills. 

The  first  community  nodee  taken  of  the  metropolitan 
problem  in  the  Dayton-Montgomery  area  was  stimulated 
by  our  newspaper.  Some  of  us  at  the  paper  became  dis¬ 
turbed  at  the  number  of  growth  problems,  brought  to  us 
by  readers,  which  seemed  to  have  no  soludon  within  the 
exisdng  pattern  of  government. 

Readers  kept  clamoring  because  of  the  usual  dislocations 
that  result  from  unplanned  growth  in  the  absence  of  area¬ 
wide  zoning.  Homeowners  would  waken  to  find  excava¬ 
tions  for  gravel  pits  beginning  adjacent  to  their  properties. 
People  who  had  moved  to  the  suburbs  found  they  could  not 
get  the  services  they  needed.  In  the  absence  of  sewers,  some 
areas  became  swamped  with  septic  tanks.  You  know  what 
is  happening  in  the  metropolitan  explosion  over  all  the 
country. 

Some  of  the  problems  came  to  light  in  other  channels. 
Like  many  industrial  cities,  we  found  that  the  growth  of 
existing  industries  or  the  formation  of  new  ones  was  not 
keeping  pace  with  the  shrinkage  of  employ  .nent  opportu¬ 
nities  that  resulted  from  automation  or  natural  atrophy. 

When  we  looked  into  the  problem  of  attracting  new  in¬ 
dustries,  we  found  that  our  greatest  difficulty  lay  in  an 
absence  of  good  industrial  sites  and  that  this  resulted  from 
the  absence  of  any  mechanism  to  provide  industrial  zoning 
on  a  metropolitan  basis  and  the  inability  of  some  suburban 
governments,  where  the  open  ground  lay,  to  provide  the 
utilities  that  industrial  plants  would  need. 

I  could  cite  a  long  list  of  problems  for  which  we  can 
find  no  solution  without  some  sort  of  area-wide  government 
functions.  But  I  know  these  would  be  redundant  to  you. 
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You  could  cite  me  a  similar  list  from  your  own  com¬ 
munities. 

Once  we  became  convinced  that  these  problems  were 
urgent  and  that  some  of  them  defied  solution  without  a 
metropolitan  approach,  we  conducted  several  hard-hitting 
newspaper  campaigns.  These  achieved  a  wide  measure  of 
public  understanding  of  the  problems  and  a  public  willing¬ 
ness  to  do  something  about  them. 

We  did  not  do  a  proper  job,  however,  of  alerting  and 
arousing  the  power  structure  of  the  community,  which  is 
sometimes  less  sensitive  to  the  impact  of  mass  media  than  are 
people  generally.  Unfortunately,  this  campaign  did  alert 
the  political  powers  to  the  threat  of  change.  Those  en¬ 
trenched  in  our  courthouse  regard  the  idea  of  any  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  status  quo  with  an  attitude  much  like  that  of 
Louis  XIV. 

The  net  effect  was  that  we  created  a  favorable  public 
climate  for  action  at  a  time  when  the  power  orientation 
of  the  community  ranged  from  indifferent  to  hostile  and 
there  was  no  driving  force  to  which  an  effort  could  be 
harnessed. 

In  this  vacuum,  there  was  no  way  to  follow  alarum  with 
action.  We  floundered  through  the  usual  procession  of  well- 
intentioned  and  completely  ineffectual  committees. 

After  a  time,  several  of  us  made  entreaty  to  the  Ford 
Foundation  to  help  us  get  a  large-scale  research  project 
under  way.  Ford  was  sympathetic  and,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  interested  in  what  might  be  accomplished  in  metro¬ 
politan  research  by  a  vibrant,  industrial  city  of  moderate 
size.  The  Ford  people  offered  us  $150,000  on  a  matching 
basis.  With  that  stimulus,  we  were  able  to  raise  $250,000 
in  local  money  to  carry  on  research. 

As  a  result,  we  had  a  well-staffed  and  extremely  thorough 
research  project  on  our  metropolitan  area  and  its  problems. 

This  lovely  report  now  has  been  published  and  is  gather¬ 
ing  dust  on  any  number  of  shelves  in  our  city. 

I  am  extremely  pessimistic,  though  not  to  the  point  of 
surrender,  that  anything  of  major  significance  will  be 
undertaken  as  a  result.  During  the  time  the  research  was 
going  on,  we  were  unable  to  involve  anyone  deeply  in  the 
essential  task  of  preparing  the  community  to  act.  As  a 
result,  the  opposition  to  any  form  of  change  has  hardened 
immeasurably.  The  people  who  might  logically  have  been 
expected  to  lead  forces  of  reform  are  dispirited  and  the 
favorable  public  climate  that  once  existed  for  change  has 
been  dissipated  through  the  passage  of  time  and  the  failure 
to  accomplish  any  results. 

What  lessons  can  we  derive  from  this  that  have  to  do 
with  urban  renewal  or  any  of  the  other  aspects  of  civic 
rejuvenation? 

One  that  I  think  of  as  important  is  for  editors  to  under¬ 
stand  that  a  newspaper  can  do  only  so  much  on  its  own. 
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The  power  of  the  press  is  severely  delimited  in  this  area. 
We  have  an  important  function  but  it  is  one  that  can  be 
performed  only  in  concert  with  other  essential  ingredients 
of  the  revivifying  process. 

These  ingredients  can  be  seen  in  current  operation  in  a 
number  of  cities  which  arc  making  reasonable  progress. 
One  is  an  informed  and  dedicated  group  of  blue-ribbon 
leaders  in  business  and  labor.  Another  is  a  vital  political 
structure  with  dynamic  leadership. 

It  doesn’t  seem  to  matter  which  comes  first.  The  original 
impetus  can  come  from  the  business  side,  as  in  Pittsburgh, 
or  the  political  side,  as  in  New  Haven.  In  Newark,  I  un¬ 
derstand  labor  leaders  added  part  of  the  original  thrust. 
Somehow  both  must  be  present  if  the  thing  is  to  get  off 
the  ground. 

All  experience  indicates  that  the  civic  drivers  must  be 
organized  into  a  formal  structure  with  some  staff  to  keep 
them  focused  on  the  priority  problems  and  to  make  sure 
that  their  talents  and  influence  are  brought  to  bear  at  the 
right  time  and  in  the  right  places. 

This  group  must  be  small  and  must  be  comprised  of  the 
top  decision-makers  within  a  community.  It  also  must  be 
representative  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  power  sources 
in  that  community. 

If  such  an  instrument  is  not  available,  it  seems  to  me  a 
newspaper  is  well  advised  to  devote  its  energies  to  the 
creation  of  a  group  of  this  type.  Obviously,  this  is  a  job 
for  one  of  the  top  visibility  men  in  the  policy  mechanism, 
preferably  the  owner,  publisher  or  editor.  It  is  one  in  which 
this  man  must  use  his  influence  and  personality  in  private 
channels. 

I  have  come,  rather  slowly,  to  the  opinion  that  this  is 
a  legitimate  function  of  newspaper  management  and  is  one 
that  can  be  performed  without  prejudice  to  the  newspaper’s 
independence  in  its  newsgathering  function  or  to  the  stat¬ 
ing  of  its  frank  opinions  on  its  editorial  page. 

The  test  comes  in  the  conduct  of  the  individual  who 
represents  the  paper  and  in  his  making  clear  to  everyone 


with  whom  he  deals  his  separation  as  a  civic  catalyst  from 
the  professional  newsgathering  mechanism  of  his  paper. 
He  also  must  make  clear  the  fact  that  his  newspaper’s 
editorial  independence  is  not  a  subject  for  bargaining,  even 
in  behalf  of  worthwhile  civic  aims. 

When  the  business  and  labor  community  can  be  brought 
to  bear  on  urban  problems,  with  its  efforts  intelligendy 
directed  by  staff,  and  when  there  is  strong  political  leader¬ 
ship  or  that  leadership  can  be  developed,  many  things  are 
possible  in  bringing  the  American  city,  with  all  its  prob¬ 
lems,  closer  to  the  American  dream. 

The  newspaper  has  an  important  role  to  play  if  we  are  to 
find  a  better  life  within  the  urban  pattern  that  seems  to  be 
our  destiny.  Its  meat-and-potatoes  function  of  keeping  the 
public  informed  grows  more  necessary,  as  well  as  more 
difficult,  with  each  increase  in  the  complexity  of  public 
problems. 

But  there  are  other  things  we  newspapermen  have  to  do 
in  addition  to  purveying  information.  I  think  we  have  to 
indicate  the  importance  and  gravity  of  some  public  prob¬ 
lems  by  creative,  enterprise  campaigning  within  the  news 
columns.  I  think  we  need  to  stimulate  discussion  and  exert 
opinion  leadership  on  the  editorial  page. 

Sometimes  we  have  to  go  even  further,  not  just  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  necessity  of  working  in  concert  with  other  opinion 
leaders  but  exerting  initiative  in  recruiting  these  leaders 
to  the  side  of  the  angeb. 

If  all  this  seems  like  a  lot,  the  reason  is  simple:  it  is  a  lot. 
The  difficulties  confronting  the  American  city  have  no  sim¬ 
ple  remedy.  It  will  take  a  new  concept  of  citizen  leadership 
in  public  affairs  to  cut  a  path  through  today’s  urban  maze 
to  the  city  of  tomorrow. 

James  E.  Fain,  editor  of  the  Dayton  Evening  News,  has 
made  urban  renewal  a  live  issue  in  his  community.  He 
discussed  the  role  of  the  newspaper  in  this  field  before  a 
newspaper  seminar  on  urban  renewal  at  Cambridge,  May 
17-18-19. 
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The  Private  Investor  in  Urban  Renewal 


By  William  L.  Slayton 

The  Urban  Renewal  program  under  Title  I  of  the  Hous¬ 
ing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  relies  upon  public  activities 
and  private  action  to  achieve  the  renewal  objectives.  These 
objectives  are  the  removal  of  slums  through  either  demoli¬ 
tion  or  rehabilitation,  the  rehousing  of  families  displaced  by 
slum  eradication,  the  replanning  of  the  renewal  area  to  meet 
local  objectives  and  standards,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the 
area  by  private  enterprise  in  accordance  with  the  public 
objectives  and  criteria  stated  in  the  urban  renewal  plan. 

There  are  two  areas  of  major  emphasis  in  this  process. 
The  first  is  the  exercise  of  control  by  the  public  to  make 
sure  that  the  rebuilding  accomplishes  the  public  objectives. 
The  second  is  the  rebuilding  by  private  enterprise.  Thus 
public  direction  and  private  enterprise  are  United  to  carry 
out  the  program.  It  is  a  rather  unique  arrangement  for  in 
the  history  of  public  administration,  association  between 
public  and  private  has  been  characterized  by  the  imposition 
of  controls  and  regulations  by  the  public  on  private  enter¬ 
prise  to  prevent  private  enterprise  from  doing  that  which 
the  public  decrees  as  undesirable.  In  urban  renewal  the 
association  is  a  cooperative  one  in  that  the  public  agencies 
must  work  closely  with  private  enterprise  to  achieve  the 
positive — rather  than  the  negative — ^goals  established  by  the 
public.  This  new  approach  to  public  administration  in  the 
field  of  its  relationship  to  private  enterprise  has  not  created 
a  standard  operating  procedure  nor  has  it  been  accom¬ 
plished  with  great  ease.  It  is  still  evolving  and  has  not 
really  achieved  a  body  of  experience  that  is  adequate  to 
guide  public  administrators  in  their  dealings  with  private 
enterprise. 

And  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  private  enterprise  has 
not  yet  accustomed  itself  to  the  role  of  this  kind  of  relation¬ 
ship  to  government.  It  has  not  fully  absorbed  the  basic  tenet 
of  the  relationship;  namely,  that  it  is  expected  to  achieve 
objectives,  public  objectives,  which,  in  a  normal  operation, 
would  not  be  major,  motivating  objectives. 

Under  our  system  of  private  enterprise,  modified  as  it  is 
to  achieve  public  objectives,  its  motivation  is  to  make  a 
profit,  as  large  a  profit  as  possible;  and  its  control  is  the  com¬ 
petition  from  its  competitors.  Government,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  it  is  dealing  with  the  actions  of  private  enter¬ 
prise,  assumes  that  protective  actions  must  be  taken  against 
the  free  action  of  private  enterprise  in  order  to  achieve  the 
public  good.  Thus  for  example,  government  through  the 
zoning  ordinance  imposes  limitations  on  the  use  of  land  to 
protect  the  welfare  of  the  city  as  a  whole,  because  private 


enterprise  is  expected  to  and  does,  operate  to  use  land  to  its 
best  financial  advantage.  Its  motivation  is  expected  to  be, 
and  it  is,  to  realize  as  much  profit  as  possible  from  the  use 
of  the  land. 

It  is  this  kind  of  alignment,  the  government  establishing 
limitations  on  the  activities  of  private  enterprise,  which  has 
been  the  background  of  the  relationship  between  private 
enterprise  and  government.  Now  we  are  confronted  with 
a  program  that  has  hopefully  been  viewed  as  a  new  kind  of 
relationship.  In  urban  renewal  we  have  approached  the 
rebuilding  operation  with  the  hope  that  a  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation  could  alter  the  standard  relationship  and  achieve 
a  positive  result,  satisfying  both  government  and  private 
enterprise.  For  it  is  only  through  this  cooperative  endeavor 
that  we  can  achieve  the  new  forms  of  urban  living  that  are 
so  essential  to  the  future  of  our  cities. 

We  can  always  retreat  to  the  old  relationship  between 
government  and  private  enterprise,  but  to  do  so  would  be 
to  lose  much  of  the  hope  that  urban  renewal  now  offers. 
Thus  we  can  always  resort  to  the  use  of  zoning  controls 
as  the  basis  for  controlling  the  redeveloper;  but  when  we 
do,  we  eliminate  the  opportunity  for  the  government  to 
exercise  a  positive  control  in  the  development  of  these  urban 
renewal  areas. 

I  am  not  unfamiliar  with  the  public  side  of  this  question, 
having  spent  most  of  my  life  in  the  field  of  public  or  semi¬ 
public  employment.  I  have  been  on  the  private  side  of  this 
picture  for  the  last  five  years  only,  but  in  that  time  I  feel 
that  I  have  acquired  some  appreciation  for  the  motivations 
and  objectives  of  private  enterprise  in  this  field.  My  firm, 
Webb  &  Knapp,  has  been  involved  in  many  renewal  projects 
— ^New  York,  Washington,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Sacramento,  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  Hartford — 
winning  some,  losing  others.  So  we  have  had  some  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  program  and  to  the  objectives  of  the  local 
governments.  Therefore  I  would  like  to  discuss  this  urban 
renewal  program  from  the  standpoint  of  the  redeveloper 
and  relate  my  remarks  particularly  to  the  importance  of 
establishing  a  working  relationship  between  the  private 
developer  and  the  local  government  to  achieve  the  public 
objectives  of  the  urban  renewal  program. 

First  let  me  talk  just  a  little  about  these  objectives  to 
which  I  have  referred  so  frequently;  for  nearly  all  of  my 
remarks  are  to  be  based  upon  the  desirability  of  achieving 
these  objectives.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the  standard  sub¬ 
division  development  and  with  the  standard  apartment 
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house.  With  but  a  few  exceptions,  they  do  not  evidence  any 
advance  in  site  plan,  livability,  or  architecture.  It  is  expen¬ 
sive  for  the  developer  to  experiment.  If  he  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  a  salable  or  rentable  item,  he  loses  money.  He  is  much 
wiser  to  stick  to  the  proven  last.  For  this  he  cannot  be 
blamed;  but  at  the  same  time,  society  loses.  The  consumer’s 
choice  is  limited;  those  with  different  tastes  must  build  their 
own  or  accept  that  which  is  on  the  market.  He  cannot  im¬ 
port  a  house  from  Europe  as  he  has  imported  a  car. 

In  urban  renewal  our  one  great  opportunity  is  to  experi¬ 
ment;  to  attempt  to  provide  new  ways  of  urban  living;  to 
build  new  kinds  of  neighborhoods;  and  to  build  good 
architecture.  The  city  cannot  compete  with  outlying  areas, 
except  in  travel  time,  unless  it  concentrates  on  rebuilding 
areas  that  offer  greater  attractions  to  a  market  that  now 
resides  in  such  areas.  Our  standard  developments  do  not 
offer  such  competitive  advantages. 

The  trick  is  to  achieve  these  new  urban  patterns  and  to 
achieve  them  with  private  enterprise  that  has  been  operating 
in  the  standard  development  pattern.  Cities  can  require 
something  new  and  better  in  the  way  of  development,  but 
they  cannot  achieve  it  unless  private  enterprise  can  be 
persuaded  to  build  it.  Thus  one  must  analyze  what  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  persuade  private  enterprise  to  perform  at  higher 
standards. 

Let  me  point  out  that  to  date  the  urban  renewal  program 
has  been  very  fortunate  in  achieving  its  goals  of  better  de¬ 
sign,  better  site  planning,  better  architecture.  By  and  large 
the  developers — Zeckendorf,  Scheuer,  the  late  Herbert 
Greenwald  to  mention  a  few — ^have  done  extremely  well  in 
selecting  top  architects  and  in  being  willing  to  experiment 
with  new  approaches  to  design  and  site  plan.  But  if  urban 
renewal  is  to  achieve  any  volume,  it  must  begin  to  rely  on 
more  than  a  few  pioneers;  and  there  is  evidence  that  these 
few  pioneers  are  no  longer  as  interested  in  the  imdertaking 
as  they  once  were.  The  bright  hopes  of  the  program  have 
not  resulted  in  the  kind  of  financial  return  necessary  to 
maintain  their  interest.  These  redevelopers  had  a  great  in¬ 
terest  in  doing  something  better,  in  creating  a  new  in-town 
environment,  but  they  also  expected  to  make  money.  Not 
many  have. 

So  today,  the  program  is  at  a  critical  stage.  It  is  a  crisis 
that  receives  no  headlines.  It  is  a  crisis  that  is  unknown  by 
most.  But  this  crisis  will  determine  the  kind  of  rebuilding 
cities  will  undertake  in  the  urban  renewal  program.  The 
decision  can  have  a  profound  effect  upon  our  cities — who 
lives  in  them,  how  they  look,  their  character. 

So  how  do  we  persuade  the  developer  who  is  willing  to 
experiment,  who  is  willing  to  spend  money  for  good 
architecture,  to  remain  in  the  program.  And  how  do  we 
persuade  those  builders  who  now  build  standard  develop¬ 
ments,  that  it  is  in  their  interest  to  build  better  develop¬ 


ments  in  urban  renewal  areas.  The  standard  builder,  in¬ 
cidentally,  will  quickly  copy  the  experimental  development 
as  soon  as  it  proves  out  financially.  For  example,  the  town 
houses  we  have  built  in  the  Hyde  Park  area  in  Chicago 
have  proved  so  successful  that  other  builders  are  now  build¬ 
ing  them  in  non-urban  renewal  areas.  New  town  houses  in 
Chicago  up  to  the  time  we  built  them  were  unknown. 

But  back  to  the  technique  of  persuading.  First  let’s  look 
at  the  problems  in  rebuilding  urban  renewal  areas  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  redeveloper  so  that  we  can  deal  more 
intelligently  with  the  problems  of  persuasion.  The  redevel¬ 
oper  must  compare  these  urban  renewal  areas  with  other 
development  opportunities,  and  naturally  he  must  look  at 
the  drawbacks  as  well  as  the  advantages.  What  are  some 
of  the  disadvantages? 

Let’s  look  at  some  of  the  items.  I’m  not  suggesting  that 
all  of  them  be  eliminated  or  that  some  aren’t  necessary. 
But  the  plain,  hard  truth  is  they  do  make  redevelopment  a 
more  diMcult  process  than  standard  development. 

First,  there  is  the  cash  deposit  or  bond  that  a  redeveloper 
must  put  up  as  a  guarantee  that  he  will  complete  the  project. 
This  is  not  required,  of  course,  in  a  standard  development. 
In  the  latter  case,  there  is  no  public  agency  which  requires 
performance. 

Next  is  the  item  of  public  review.  The  redeveloper’s  plans 
must  be  reviewed  by  the  redevelopment  agency,  the  plan¬ 
ning  commission,  or  both,  and  be  approved  before  he  can 
proceed.  Some  projects  call  for  review  by  even  more  public 
bodies.  In  standard  development  no  public  agency,  other 
than  the  building  department,  is  responsible  for  reviewing 
the  plans. 

Third,  but  in  the  same  context,  is  public  emphasis  on 
design,  with  the  public  agencies  again  exerting  various  de¬ 
grees  of  control  over  the  design  of  these  projects.  No  such 
design  supervision  exists  in  private  development. 

Fourth,  the  developer  must  agree  to  adhere  to  a  definite 
time  schedule,  agreeing  to  forfeit  the  project  if  it  is  not 
begun  or  completed  by  a  specified  date.  No  such  time 
schedule  is  required  for  non-redevelopment  projects. 

Another  problem  is  the  redevelopment  plan  to  which 
the  redeveloper  must  adhere  for  a  specified  number  of  years. 
He  does  not  have  the  flexibility  of  the  standard  developer 
who  can  change,  so  long  as  he  adheres  to  the  zoning  re¬ 
quirements  or  gets  the  zoning  changed. 

Then  once  the  redeveloper  gets  construction  under  way, 
he  is  usually  faced  with  a  longer  rent-up  period.  He  is 
building  in  an  area  that  has  had  a  bad  reputation.  He  is 
engaged  in  an  upstream  struggle  to  demonstrate  the  area’s 
desirability  as  a  place  in  which  to  live.  He  must  sometimes 
contend  with  existing  slums  right  across  the  street.  He 
knows  that  his  buildings  will  take  longer  to  rent  than  a 
standard  development  in  an  “acceptable”  area. 
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And  next  is  integration.  The  redeveloper  must  face  up 
to  it  squarely.  In  most  cities  he  must  follow  a  policy  of 
open  occupancy — and  with  that  requirement  I  do  not  quar¬ 
rel.  Nevertheless,  this  makes  the  redeveloper  somewhat  of 
a  social  experimenter;  he  must  devise  methods  of  persuad¬ 
ing  white  families  to  live  in  the  area  and  to  send  their 
children  to  integrated  schools — a  responsibility  which  too 
many  conununities  have  shirked  and  tossed  to  the  redevel¬ 
oper.  With  the  best  of  intentions  and  the  most  skilled 
diplomacy,  this  kind  of  persuasion  is  bound  to  require  a 
longer  rent-up  period  than  a  standard  development. 

To  cap  all  of  these  difficulties,  the  redeveloper’s  land  cost 
is  not  lower  than  he  would  pay  in  other  areas.  His  costs 
will  be  higher;  therefore,  rents  must  be  higher.  This  places 
him  at  a  competidve  disadvantage. 

Related  to  all  of  the  items  I  have  listed  above  is  time. 
All  of  these  procedures  and  problems  invariably  take  more 
time  than  normal  development  .  .  .  and  time  is  literally 
money  to  the  developer.  It  consumes  his  capital. 

Now  the  redeveloper  cannot  ignore  these  problems  for 
they  mean  money.  They  mean  his  cash  outlay  will  be 
greater  and  his  return  will  be  less  than  on  standard,  non- 
urban  renewal  projects.  As  a  result,  he  must  be  willing 
to  risk  more  money  for  a  smaller  return. 

But  under  our  private  enterprise  system,  this  is  something 
a  public  agency  catmot  expert  of  a  redeveloper.  Our  build¬ 
ing  these  days  is  undertaken  by  the  entrepreneur — not  gen¬ 
erally  by  the  investor.  Except  for  the  corporate  building — 
a  Seagrams,  a  Union  Carbide,  a  Lever  House,  a  Connecti¬ 
cut  General — our  office  buildings  and  our  apartments  are 
built  by  the  entrepreneur.  His  income  depends  upon  his 
using  a  relatively  small  equity  to  build  a  building,  being 
able  to  get  his  equity  out  in  a  few  years,  and  then  using  that 
equity  to  create  another  building.  His  income  is  from  the 
sale  of  the  building  after  it  is  a  proved  development;  that 
is,  after  it  is  rented  and  has  proved  desirable  to  the  investor 
who  does  not  want  to  risk  his  money  in  creating  the  build¬ 
ing.  Thus  the  entrepreneur  can  sell  his  building  for  a  profit, 
a  capital  gains  profit,  to  an  investor  who  asks  for  a  smaller 
return  on  his  money  since  the  risk  is  much  less. 

The  private  entrepreneur  must  have  relatively  small 
equity  in  the  development  and  be  able  to  get  his  money 
out  fast.  If  the  project  does  not  indicate  this,  he  is  not 
likely  to  build  it.  Of  course  if  he  guesses  wrong  and  it 
doesn’t  pan  out,  he  loses  his  equity. 

Like  it  or  not,  this  is  the  way  our  buildings  are  built. 
They  do  not  attract  the  long  term  investor  for  the  risk  is 
still  too  great.  Where  the  risk  is  great,  the  return  must 
be  higher.  And  it  is  against  other  opportunities  for  venture 
capital  that  the  redeveloper  must  measure  the  advantages 
of  urban  redevelopment. 

We  have  had  a  few  long  term  investors  in  the  urban 


renewal  field.  They  were  early  investors  but  are  no  longer 
interested.  Metropolitan  Life  developed  Stuyvesant  Town 
in  New  York  and  New  York  Life  built  Lake  Meadows  in 
Chicago.  They  were  investors  who  did  not  require  high 
initial  return  and  low  equity.  They  could  build  as  owners 
assuming  they  would  have  a  good  but  modest  return  on 
their  investment  for  many  years.  But  their  decision,  after 
these  early  experiments,  was  to  forego  the  headaches  of 
building  and  managing  and  to  depend  upon  supplying 
mortgages  for  such  projects.  So  they  are  no  longer  in  the 
field. 

I’ve  made  the  picture  look  pretty  grim,  I  realize;  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  answer  is  to  junk  the  aspirations  for 
the  new  kind  of  city,  zone  the  cleared  areas  for  their  desig¬ 
nated  uses,  auction  the  land  off  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
let  the  builder  proceed  as  he  would  normally  in  any  other 
part  of  town. 

But  it  really  isn’t  that  grim.  There  are  actions  that  can 
be  taken  to  improve  the  situation. 

The  first  can  be  stated  simply — but  it  is  probably  the  most 
difficult.  This  is  for  the  public  to  recognize  that  in  order 
to  stay  in  business,  the  developer  must  make  a  profit.  This 
may  sound  strange,  since  the  public  official  is  constantly 
stating  this  truism;  but  when  put  to  the  test,  the  reaction 
is  not  quite  the  same.  The  public  official  frequendy  feels 
that  the  private  developer  has  unlimited  resources  of  cash, 
that  delays  are  relatively  unimportant,  that  the  redeveloper 
can  condnue  to  make  monetary  concessions  without  en¬ 
dangering  the  financial  condidon  of  the  project,  and  that 
probably  he  is  going  to  make  too  much  money  anyway. 
Then  too,  the  degree  of  profit  is  measured  against  return 
upon  long  term  investment  such  as  bonds  rather  than  in 
terms  of  the  return  necessary  for  venture  capital. 

In  short,  the  public  official,  though  talking  of  the  profit 
motive,  is  unacquainted  with  the  profit  operation.  He  un¬ 
wittingly  makes  assumptions  and  draws  conclusions  that 
result  in  making  the  renewal  project  unattractive  financial¬ 
ly.  Qx)peration  cannot  flourish  under  such  circumstances. 
The  government  must  recognize  and  understand  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  profit  motive  in  this  field.  The  developer  can¬ 
not  operate  imless  the  community  is  willing  to  recognize 
— ^and  not  criticize — ^the  kind  of  return  on  equity  capital 
necessary  to  make  the  risk  worthwhile. 

In  addition  to  the  recognition  of  the  operation  of  our 
private  enterprise  system,  the  urban  renewal  developer,  if 
he  is  to  perform  as  the  public  wishes — that  is,  produce  a 
development  that  will  be  a  cut  above  the  standard  develop¬ 
ment — ^must  have  the  sympathetic  cooperation  of  the  local 
public  officials.  And  it  is  not  just  the  sympathetic  co¬ 
operation  of  the  local  redevelopment  agency;  it  is  the 
cooperation  of  public  officials  all  the  way  down  the  line. 
For  instance,  new  ideas  in  design  mean  something  different 
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from  the  standard  controls  found  in  zoning  ordinances. 
The  development  must  be  viewed  as  a  whole,  not  as  a  series 
of  individual  lots  for  which  the  zoning  ordinance  is  written. 
If  the  developer  is  to  stick  his  neck  out,  so  should  the  city 
in  accepting  new  and  different  concepts  from  those  that 
have  governed  city  development  for  the  past  thirty  years. 
Innovation  is  always  diflScult;  it  is  almost  impossible  if 
impeded  by  the  insistence  of  applying  traditional  inter¬ 
pretations  and  concepts. 

And  something  must  be  done  about  time.  Time  is  money 
to  the  developer.  Speed  in  execution  is  essential  if  cash  out¬ 
flow  is  to  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  The  time  of  the  entre¬ 
preneur  and  his  staff  is  not  regarded  as  cash  investment  by 
the  public,  but  it  is  a  large  cash  investment  if  the  time  drags 
on.  Redevelopment  is  a  complicated  procedure,  requiring 
the  approval  of  various  public  bodies  at  stated  intervals  to 
protect  the  public’s  investment  in  the  activity.  But  the  time 
from  initial  proposal  to  construction  in  nearly  every  re¬ 
newal  project  has  been  of  a  length  to  discourage  the  de¬ 
veloper  in  similar  ventures. 

And  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public  oflicial  in  another 
context  is  also  essential.  If  this  partnership  between  private 
and  public  is  to  be  a  successful  one,  the  private  partner  must 
be  regarded  with  somewhat  less  suspicion  than  at  times 
he  now  is.  He  is  out  to  make  money;  but  he  is  also  out  to 
build  something  of  which  he  can  be  proud.  All  his  activities 
are  in  a  goldfish  bowl — he  is  subject  to  constant  public  scru¬ 
tiny.  One  can  expect  criticism  but  one  can  expect  support 
as  well.  He  cannot  stand  by  himself  against  the  onslaught 
of  those  who  do  not,  or  do  not  wish  to,  understand. 

But  important  as  are  all  these  suggestions  as  to  how  the 
developer’s  role  can  be  eased  and  as  to  how  the  renewal 
process  can  be  made  more  attractive  to  the  developer,  none 
is  as  important  as  the  key  one;  namely,  how  can  develop¬ 
ment  in  urban  renewal  be  made  as  attractive  financially  as 
development  in  other  fields?  At  present  it  is  less  attractive; 
what  can  be  done  to  increase  its  attractiveness? 

Where  housing  is  the  new  use  in  an  urban  renewal  area, 
something  already  has  been  done  to  make  the  process  more 
attractive  to  the  developer.  The  FHA’s  financing  terms  are 
easier  and  FHA  is  supposed  to  view  the  future  desirability 
of  the  project  in  optimistic  terms.  There  are  instances  of 
course  where  the  implementation  of  this  policy  deteriorates 
because  of  ingrained  attitudes  toward  development  in  areas 
looked  upon  for  many  years  by  the  local  FHA  office  as 
undesirable.  Improving  the  implementation  is  important 
and  it  is  improving;  but  in  some  places  it  still  has  a  long 
way  to  go. 

But  even  though  FHA  provides  more  advantageous  fi¬ 
nancing  for  urban  renewal,  it  still  fails  to  recognize  some  of 
the  disadvantages  that  must  be  overcome  through  the  fi¬ 
nancing  mechanism.  For  instance,  renewal  areas  must  be 


“sold”  to  the  new  tenants.  Areas  that  before  had  bad  repu¬ 
tations  must  quickly  assume  an  aura  of  desirability.  If  this 
aura  is  not  assumed  quickly,  the  building  will  take  longer 
to  rent,  and  the  loss  to  the  developer  during  this  period  will 
be  great.  What  is  the  answer?  Permit  the  cost  during  the 
longer  “rent-up”  period  to  be  included  as  part  of  develop¬ 
ment  costs  and  therefore  payable  from  mortgage  proceeds 
rather  than  from  the  redeveloper’s  pocket.  Such  a  procedture 
would  tend  to  equalize  the  difference  in  cost  between  build¬ 
ing  in  established  areas  and  building  in  renewal  areas. 

There  are  similar  items  that  FHA  could  incorporate  in 
its  rules  and  regulations  for  renewal,  and  they  would  help 
considerably  to  make  the  areas  more  attractive  to  develop¬ 
ers  and  to  equalize  the  cost  of  development  between  ac¬ 
cepted  areas  and  renewal  areas. 

But  in  the  field  of  finance,  this  is  not  all.  We  have  seen 
a  rather  interesting  trend  take  place  on  the  question  of  land 
price  for  these  renewal  areas.  Since  a  few  pioneer  develop¬ 
ers  evidenced  interest  in  urban  renewal  projects  and  actively 
sought  them,  other  developers  have  assumed  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  opportunities  are  great.  The  result  has  been  a 
vigorous  interest  in  major  urban  renewal  projects  and  the 
bidding  up  of  the  land  to  the  point  where  it  has  been  diffi¬ 
cult  to  realize  an  adequate  return.  This  has  been  the  fault 
of  the  developer,  not  the  public  official.  And  to  the  public 
official  it  may  seem  that  the  result  is  unquestionably,  good. 

But  actually,  it  is  not.  The  successful  bidder  receives  the 
winner’s  acclaim  but  soon  discovers  that  his  high  land  price 
imposes  a  penalty  that  precludes  him  from  producing  the 
kind  of  development  that  improves  the  status  of  the  art  and 
may  prohibit  him  from  going  ahead  at  all.  Although  the 
value  of  the  land  is  but  10  or  20%  of  the  value  of  the  com¬ 
pleted  development,  in  most  cases,  the  additional  amount 
put  into  the  land  means  additional  cash;  the  return  remains 
the  same;  the  cash  investment  increases. 

The  solution?  Public  officials  should  establish  a  price  on 
the  land  that  represents  a  fair  re-use  value  based  upon  the 
development  proposed  by  the  city  and  upon  the  factors  of 
location,  reputation,  etc.  With  the  land  price  permanendy 
fixed,  let  the  competing  redevelopers  submit  proposals  on 
how  they  would  develop  the  project  area.  The  city  can  then 
select  from  among  the  proposers  on  the  basis  of  the  design 
that  produces  the  best  development  for  the  city.  By  this 
means  we  can  assure  the  city  of  achieving  the  good  design 
— an  essential  goal  of  the  renewal  program — and  at  the  same 
time  not  penalize  the  developer  financially. 

These  are  the  present  impediments  to  the  role  of  the 
private  investor  in  urban  renewal.  We  are  at  a  time  of 
crisis;  a  crisis  created  by  the  newness  of  the  program  itself; 
a  crisis  created  by  the  realization  of  major  investors  that 
one  cannot  achieve  the  objectives  of  good  design  and  still 
achieve  an  adequate  return  on  investment.  The  developer 
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must  be  persuaded  that  renewal  can  sdll  be  a  profitable  land  price  will  not  reduce  the  quality  of  the  developer’s 

activity  and  that  it  can  compete  with  other  risk  capital  buildings. 

ventures.  I  for  one  view  urban  renewal  as  our  great  hope  and  I 

How  can  he  be  persuaded?  To  summarize:  first,  by  have  seen  sufficient  evidence  of  its  creations  to  feel  that  it 

placing  him  in  the  position  of  an  appreciated  partner;  not  has  a  tremendous  potential.  I  cannot  believe  that  we  lack 

a  potential  wrongdoer.  Secondly,  by  revising  procedures  the  intelligence  or  understanding  to  make  it  work  under 

so  that  it  is  possible  to  achieve  the  end  result  of  good  design  the  rules  of  our  private  enterprise  system. 

and  new  patterns  of  urban  living  in  a  relatively  short  and  - 

not  too  difficult  process.  Thirdly,  by  persuading  FHA  to  William  L.  Slayton  is  vice  president  of  Webb  &  Knapp, 

face  the  facts  of  renewal  development  and  adjust  their  pro-  Inc.  This  pap>cr  was  given  before  a  conference  for  news- 

cedures  and  evaluations  accordingly.  And  finally,  to  remove  papermen  on  urban  renewal,  sponsored  by  the  Nieman 

land  price  from  the  area  of  competition  so  that  the  increased  Foundation,  at  Cambridge,  May  17-18-19. 


Needed:  Critics  of  City  Planning 


By  Grady  Qay 

As  newspapermen  we  need  to  be  concerned  with  the 
results  of  city  planners’  work  because  every  newspaperman 
finds  himself  trying  to  explain  them — or  explain  them 
away.  One  of  the  functions  of  the  press  is  to  clarify  public 
discussion;  to  encourage  a  common  imderstanding  and  a 
common  language.  The  press  has  always  assumed  the 
fimction  of  critic  of  the  arts  and  of  politics.  But  it  has 
generally  omitted  the  role  of  critic  of  the  whole  physical 
aspect  of  its  community,  of  the  buildings,  highways,  hous¬ 
ing  developments  that  determine  the  appearance  and  con¬ 
venience  of  the  city.  I  want  to  suggest  this  as  a  very  stra¬ 
tegic  responsibility  of  the  newspaper,  and  especially  now 
as  we  move  into  this  era  of  urban  redevelopment. 

There  is  nothing  revolutionary  in  saying  that  criticism 
is,  and  should  be,  a  part  of  the  planning  process.  The  plan¬ 
ner,  by  his  very  nature,  is  a  kind  of  critic. 

Look  about  us  today.  The  Tower  Of  Babel,  the  great 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient  world, 
are  nothing  compared  with  the  fantastic  stuff  we  are  build¬ 
ing. 

If  ever  in  our  history  we  should  be  concerned  with  what 
we  are  building,  not  only  how  it  works  but  how  it  looks, 
it  is  now. 

Today  we  are  building  a  great  luban  nation.  In  20  years 
we  shall  have  a  population  of  some  250,000,000  people.  As 
my  plane  took  off  from  Louisville,  I  looked  down  upon  a 
beautiful  and  pleasing  landscape:  gendy  rolling,  fertile, 
with  gleaming  streams  through  fresh  green  pastures,  and 
field  after  field  of  ripening  grain  or  freshly-cultivated  earth. 
In  ten  years,  14,000  of  those  acres  around  my  own  city  will 
be  covered  by  split-levels,  “Cape  Cod  Ranchers’’  and  endless 
variations  of  ^at  ubiquitous  architectural  style  known  as 
Shrunken  Colonial.  Another  5,000  acres  or  so  will  be  gone 


— covered  by  ranch  houses  and  burger  bxmgalows,  by  drive- 
ins  and  cook-outs,  by  deep  wells  and  high  buildings. 

My  city  and  yours  has  enough  capital  expansion  to  keep  us 
busy  pouring  concrete  for  another  generation:  highways, 
ports,  and  schools;  factories  that  whistle,  sewer  systems 
that  gurgle;  new  towns  in  the  countryside,  and  new 
countryside  brought  into  town. 

What  evidence  have  we  that  ours  is  a  “planned”  environ¬ 
ment? 

I  would  suggest  that  to  the  average  American  citizen 
today,  three  things  represent  the  end-result  of  city  planning: 
highways;  the  modern  suburb;  and  the  new  redevelopment 
project. 

Each  is  a  product  of  mass-production  technique.  Two  of 
the  three  would  be  impossible  without  condemnation. 
Each  of  the  three  is  a  highly  visible  result  of  somebody’s 
formally-adopted  Plan. 

First,  a  brief  and  unfriendly  look  at  each  one: 

The  Federal  Interstate  Highway  system  is,  in  the  words 
of  the  Brookings  Institution,  “the  greatest  single  combina¬ 
tion  of  economic  activities  in  man’s  history.”  It  is  the 
greatest  device  ever  lobbied  through  Congress  for  distribut¬ 
ing  un-earned  increment  of  land-values.  It  is  the  most 
efficient  method  we  have  ever  devised  for  keeping  millions 
of  people  in  a  perpetual  state  of  animated  suspension.  It 
seems  to  be  devoted  to  proving  an  already-established  fact: 
that  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points  is  a  straight 
line.  In  far  too  many  communities,  the  public  is  beginning 
to  decide,  “If  this  is  planning,  the  hell  with  it.” 

Next,  the  “planned  suburb,”  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
It  is  usually  planned  for  maximum  return  on  the  contrac¬ 
tor’s  investment. 

A  suburban  area,  as  someone  has  said,  is  one  in  which 
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we  substitute  traffic  jam  for  forest  preserve.  It  is  farmland 
held  by  speculators  long  enough  to  double  their  money; 
the  place  where  city  folks  seek  to  pay  off  mortgages  in 
genteel  company;  where  five  acres  are  made  to  do  the 
work  of  one;  where  one  husband  does  the  work  of  five 
servants;  where  the  straight  furrow  has  been  replaced  by 
the  wrinkled  brow;  asters  by  ulcers;  where  man  and 
Nature  can  live  in  harmony  only  so  long  as  the  power 
mower  keeps  running. 

Urban  redevelopment  is  the  latest  massive  example  of 
"planning.”  At  the  last  count,  some  l,0(X)-plus  cities  now 
have  a  “workable  program”;  about  50  have  completed  a 
major  urban  renewal  project.  Some  of  the  earliest  and  big¬ 
gest  have  given  many  of  us  the  shudders:  continuous 
barracks  up-ended  for  one  social-economic  class;  mass  evic¬ 
tions,  the  disappearance  of  community  life  and  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  mass,  institutional  life.  If  you  travel  across  the 
United  States,  you  can  glimpse  enough  of  these  giant  aggre¬ 
gations  to  wonder:  Is  this  our  Brave  New  World? 

If  this  “planned  environment”  leaves  something  to  be 
desired,  it  is  my  purpose  to  suggest  that  your  profession 
and  mine  may  be  equally  at  fault,  equally  responsible  for 
the  widespread  uglification  that  goes  under  the  name  of 
Progress;  equally  responsible  for  the  fact  that  so  little  of 
our  new  urban  environment  is  pleasing  to  the  eye;  or 
satisfying  to  humanity’s  need  to  live  where  they  can  truth¬ 
fully  say,  “I  like  it  here.” 

And  if  all  this  leaves  so  much  to  be  desired,  I  would 
suggest  further  that  a  basic  reason  lies  in  our  obsession 
with  the  process  of  planning,  rather  than  with  its  end 
results,  with  its  products. 

The  assigned  subject  of  this  panel  is  “The  value  of  public 
discussion  of  project  appearance,  for  public  acceptance  and 
for  better  planning  design.  Educating  the  public  to  demand 
good  visual  results.” 

What  is  my  profession  (speaking  as  a  newspaperman 
on  a  large  metropolitan  newspaper)  doing  about  this?  I 
would  say,  first,  that  the  American  press  is  doing  a  superb 
job  of  telling  the  public  what  goes  on.  We  lavish  columns 
of  newsprint  on  the  negotiations  for  a  redevelopment  con¬ 
tract.  We  agonize  for  weeks,  along  with  our  readers,  over 
questions  of  how  many  families,  of  what  color  and  political 
faith,  will  be  displaced  by  the  next  great  “project”  carved 
into  their  old  neighborhood. 

But  we  seldom,  if  ever,  take  the  time  to  go  back  after  it’s 
all  done,  and  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  the  results.  We  are 
great  ones  for  saying  “What’s  done  is  done,  and  there’s  no 
use  worrying  about  it.”  This  attitude  also  forestalls  all 
reflection,  any  consideration  that  it  might  have  been  done 
differently  or  better;  the  critical  eye  in  America  is  extreme¬ 
ly  well  trained,  sharpened,  and  put  to  good  use  in  every 
other  field  but  that  of  the  physical-architectural  environ¬ 


ment.  What  large  newspapers  think  of  existing  without  a 
movie  reviewer,  without  a  book-review  page;  without 
periodic  reviews  of  television,  music,  the  worlds  of  painting, 
sculpture,  the  theater,  and  opera? 

One  of  my  first  adventures  into  technical  journalism  was 
as  a  college  student.  My  father  was  an  ophthalmologist  in 
Atlanta — ^an  eye  surgeon.  In  the  process  of  being  a  doctor’s 
son,  and  occasionally  helping  him  draft  or  re-draft  techni¬ 
cal  papers  for  medical  meetings,  I  was  impressed  by  a  very 
simple  thing:  everything  doctors  do  is  subject  to  critical 
review.  A  hospital  committee  often  watches  their  opera¬ 
tions.  A  review  committee  checks  back  over  their  records 
to  discover,  among  other  things,  if  doctors  are  performing 
unnecessary  operations.  (The  object  of  one  such  investiga¬ 
tion,  I  recall,  lived  in  a  house  referred  to  by  his  friends  as 
Hysterectomy  Hill.) 

In  other  professions  as  well,  PERFORMANCE  is  what 
counts:  the  end-product.  The  other  day  Robert  Frost  was 
interviewed  on  the  subject  of  a  national  academy  of  arts, 
similar  to  the  French  Academy.  Poets,  he  said,  have  more 
in  common  with  athletes  than  with  anybody  else.  Nothing 
matters  but  the  final  performance.  It’s  not  how  hard  you 
try,  how  much  money  you  spend,  how  much  paper  or 
energy  you  consume — but  the  final  performance.  Now, 
what  do  we — ^we  of  the  press,  and  those  of  the  planning 
professions — what  do  WE  do  with  the  end-products  of  city 
plans:  the  interchange,  skyscraper,  through-way,  pedestrian 
mall,  shopping  center,  public  housing  project,  the  new  City 
Hall,  or  those  new  benches  which  the  Mayor  bought  last 
week  to  keep  the  downtown  merchants  happy — his  most 
ambitious  contribution  to  urban  design? 

Little  or  nothing.  If  the  Beautification  League  passes  a 
resolution  about  the  Highway  Department’s  latest  tree¬ 
cutting  spree  (“old  stuff’  to  most  city  editors)  we  print 
it.  But  do  we  “cover”  the  highway  department’s  final  prod¬ 
uct  with  anything  like  the  critical  awareness  with  which 
we  watch  over  their  budgets,  their  hirings  and  firings,  their 
contracts,  and  right-of-way  purchases?  Of  course  we  don’t. 

In  1958  the  humanities  division  of  the  Rockefeller  Foun¬ 
dation  held  the  first  Seminar  on  Urban  Design  Criticism 
in  Rye,  New  York,  in  an  effort  to  explore  this  very  problem. 
Part  of  what  I  have  to  say  here  comes  from  covering  that 
meeting,  and  from  attempting  to  summarize  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  those  who  attended. 

The  idea  for  that  conference  grew  out  of  the  remark  of  an 
official  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  He  was  astounded 
to  discover  that  a  well-known  renewal  scheme  had  been 
published  widely — without  ever  coming  under  the  scru¬ 
tiny  of  a  well-trained  critic.  Practically  no  critical  com¬ 
ments  of  any  kind  were  published  about  the  scheme. 

What  goes  on  here?  He  and  others  began  to  won¬ 
der.  What’s  missing  in  our  society?  Professor  William 
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Wheaton,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Institute  of 
Urban  Studies,  rose  to  the  bait,  and  offered  this  conclusion 
(which  resulted  in  the  Conference  on  Urban  Design 
Criticism)  : 

The  low  state  of  urban  design  in  America  today  re¬ 
flects  an  inadequate  understanding  of  the  values  of  de¬ 
sign  in  the  city  by  public,  by  officials  . . .  and  inadequate 
standards  and  knowledge  on  the  part  of  professions 
direedy  concerned  with  city  building.  ...  In  consider¬ 
able  degree,  these  popular  and  professional  weaknesses 
arise  because  of  the  almost  complete  lack  of  critical 
writing  about  the  design  of  cities  in  the  American 
popular  and  professional  press. 

It  has  now  been  two  years  since  these  words  were  writ¬ 
ten,  and  there  have  been  a  few  changes  in  press  coverage, 
and  critical  comment  of  end-products. 

But  generally  speaking,  American  newspapers  cover  the 
planning  process,  and  not  so  much  its  end  product.  In 
this,  the  press  reflects  the  planner  himself.  "The  planning 
process”  is  a  magic  phrase,  and  yet  it  somehow  reminds  me 
of  the  pipe  contractor  who  got  involved  in  a  controversy 
over  sewage  being  dumped  into  a  stream.  “But  what  are 
you  looking  at  me  for?”  he  wanted  to  know.  “All  I  did 
was  lay  the  pipe;  I’m  not  responsible  for  what  comes  out 
at  the  end.” 

This  concern  with  the  pipeline  of  planning,  rather  than 
what  comes  out  at  the  end,  is  one  of  the  troubles  with 
newspapers.  We  have  gone  along  with  the  planners,  em¬ 
phasizing  how  these  things  work;  what  they  cost;  who 
gets  the  credit;  (and  the  contract);  how  many  families  it 
makes  eligible  to  buy  new  Section  221  houses. 

We  concentrate  on  legality,  longevity  (“Will  the  streets 
outlast  the  mortgage  on  the  house?”),  on  durability  and 
feasibility,  on  taxability  and  other  such  virtues.  But  we 
seldom  have  space,  and  you  seldom  have  time,  to  think 
about  visibility,  suitability,  proportions,  shape,  color,  tex¬ 
ture,  scale. 

Now,  when  we  undertake  to  write  about  women,  you 
know  exactly  how  we  say  it.  Statistics  first — 34,  22,  36,  or 
with  a  gesture — ^just  as  a  frame  of  reference,  you  might 
say.  And  then  we  use  technical  phrases,  like  smooth,  firm, 
fully  packed,  blonde  or  brunette.  We  describe — as  far  as 
we  are  permitted — exactly  how  this  woman  moves,  the  kind 
of  perfume  she  wears,  and  the  impact  she  produces  on 
other  people. 

Not  so,  of  course,  with  buildings.  The  most  beautiful 
new  building  in  a  generation  becomes,  in  print,  a  “multi¬ 
story  apartment  structure  with  self-service  elevators  and 
triple-deck  underground  parking  facilities.”  This  is  as  in¬ 
adequate  as  saying  of  the  young  lady  that  she  has  “good 
sleeping  facilities.” 


We  hear  a  great  deal  of  lamentation  from  planners  about 
the  demands  of  the  present,  and  the  great  wave  of  popula¬ 
tion,  sprawl,  blight,  etc.  in  the  next  25  years. 

How  are  we — speaking  of  newspapers,  the  architectural 
and  planning  press — prepared  to  handle  the  onslaught  of 
public  works  coming  at  us  from  the  drafting  rooms? 

If  we  follow  the  same  old  practice,  you  know  what  will 
happen:  Take  the  proposed  new  City-County  Office  Build¬ 
ing  (the  eternal  dream  of  the  city  efficient  embodied  in  glass 
and  concrete,  an  effort  to  put  into  physical  form  the  most 
unruly  political  entity  in  America).  It  first  gets  into  print 
when  your  consultant  turns  out  a  “quickie”  perspective 
drawing  to  satisfy  the  voters,  who  approved  a  Civic  Center 
plan  five  years  ago  and  want  to  see  results.  Next,  another 
“rendering”  gets  published  after  the  building  has  been  re¬ 
designed  because  of  increased  building  costs.  (The  Plan¬ 
ning  Commission  has  now  been  moved  to  the  basement.) 
Finally,  there’s  a  great  ground-breaking,  and  the  city  editor 
is  forced  to  use  another  of  these  identical  photographs  of 
an  oversized  City  Commissioner  holding  a  chromium- 
plated  shovel.  And  that  is  all.  No  further  pictures  until 
the  building  is  remodeled,  the  architect  is  sued,  or  somebody 
demands  the  whole  thing  be  torn  down. 

The  same  is  true  of  non-public  buildings.  They  get  into 
print  under  the  same  kind  of  circumstances,  and  then  again 
when  they  burn  down,  get  into  bankruptcy  court,  are  sold, 
leased,  or  otherwise  handled  as  pieces  of  merchandise. 

For  a  half-century,  that  new  building  could  remain  an 
affront  to  the  city’s  skyline;  it  could  spoil  a  neighborhood, 
break  into  a  handsome  cornice  line,  overshadow  a  great  and 
renowned  structure  (much  as  that  Insurance  Company 
building  behind  Independence  Hall  has  done  for  a  genera¬ 
tion  or  longer).  Such  buildings  might  produce  thousands 
of  sub-conscious  shudders  per  day;  might  actually  dismay 
and  dishearten  thousands  of  neighbors  (who  really  don’t 
know  why  they  go  home  feeling  so  exhausted  at  the  end 
of  a  day). 

In  other  words,  as  was  suggested  by  Prof.  Ian  McHarg 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  there  are  more  ways  to 
assault  a  man  than  by  slashing  him  with  a  razor.  We  are 
only  beginning  to  realize  that  visual  assault,  as  well  as 
physical  assault,  is  an  anti-social  act. 

How  should  planners  and  the  press  tackle  the  end- 
product  of  planning — ^the  visual  scene,  the  townscape,  the 
structures  and  spaces  we  must  live  with  and  pay  for,  finan¬ 
cially  and  psychologically?  To  answer  this,  I  would  like 
to  speak  of: 

Pressure  points  in  urban  design  by  asking  these  questions: 

A.  Who  is  assuming  what? 

Every  building  and  every  plan  began  long  ago,  in  the 
mind  of  a  man,  in  a  sketch,  a  theory,  in  a  tradition,  in  a 
belief.  Therefore  it  is  up  to  you,  as  well  as  the  press,  to 
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dig  out  the  unspoken  assumptions,  the  root  metaphors,  the 
hidden  biases  on  which  emerging  plans  are  based.  Such  as 
“This  neighborhood  will  always  be  black,  as  well  as  double 
the  density.”  When  it  gets  into  the  planning  document, 
this  gets  watered  down  into  a  phrase  such  as  “To  be  made 
available  for  duplex  Negro  occupancy.” 

B.  Who  laid  the  first  egg? 

When  citizens  come  to  protest  this  or  that  plan,  the  stock 
answer  appears  to  be,  “Well,  this  can’t  be  avoided;  there’s 
no  other  way  to  do  it.”  (Among  highway  engineers,  the 
answer  becomes :  “Well,  if  you’re  so  damn  smart,  why  don’t 
you  find  a  better  route?”) 

All  over  the  country,  citizens  are  learning  that  things 
they  never  heard  about  are  “inevitable”  because  of  deci¬ 
sions  they  never  learned  about  until  it’s  far  too  late. 

Example  I :  Embarcadero  Freeway  in  front  of  the  Ferry 
Building. 

Example  II :  This  one  comes  from  the  architect  1.  M.  Pci, 
of  Webb  &  Knapp,  Inc.  of  New  York  City  (from  tran¬ 
script,  Rye  Conference  on  Urban  Design  Criticism,  1958) : 

I  was  asked  to  look  into  the  possibility  of  doing  some 
homes  in  Lincoln  Square.  Nobody  ever  mentioned  any¬ 
thing  about  the  4,000  units  of  housing  just  one  block 
away.  As  soon  as  I  looked  into  the  documents  as  to  what 
you  can  or  cannot  do,  I  found  out  that  the  whole  design 
was  made,  and  there  was  nothing  you  could  do.  I  find, 
therefore,  that  the  criticism  should  have  been  in  a  stage 
long  before  the  architects  and  planners  stepped  into  the 
picture.  Any  definition  or  specification  of  density  which 
is  set,  sets  the  designer.  There  is  nothing  the  architect 
or  planner  can  do  about  it.  As  long  as  that  density  is  set, 
the  price  tag  is  set.  Once  the  price  tag  is  set,  no  architect 
can  ever  change  the  mind  of  his  client. 

C.  Catching  the  decisions  while  they're  being  made. 

Let  us  go  behind  Mr.  Pei’s  back  a  moment.  Where  do 

decisions  begin?  In  the  minds  of  men.  And  when  do  the 
rest  of  us  first  hear  about  them?  When  somebody  says 
“Let’s  just  try  this  on  for  size.”  Or  I’m  just  thinking  out 
loud  but . . .  They  begin  with  a  dream,  a  doodle  on  a  piece 
of  paper. 

These  are  the  reflection  points,  where  future  policy  gets 
shaped — as  in  many  a  business,  the  big  decisions  are  made 
when  the  two  senior  executives  meet  in  the  hallway  on  the 
way  to  the  men’s  room. 

Who  keeps  records  on  the  decision-makers?  If  you’ve 
ever  tried  to  find  out  where  public  policy  begins,  you  come 
smack-dab  against  the  realization  that  nobody’s  keeping  the 
minutes.  Even  when  policy  shapes  into  action,  there  is  an 
amazing  lack  of  record  keeping.  • 

D.  "Next  question:  Who  \eeps  the  batting  averages  of 
the  players? 


In  trying  to  weigh  the  results  of  city  planning,  some¬ 
body’s  got  to  find  out  who  the  players  are,  and  how  they’re 
performing.  (This  gets  harder  all  the  time  when  the 
decision-makers  are  concealed  behind  a  tri-state  semi- 
governmental  corporation  which  meets  in  secret,  and  an¬ 
nounces  decisions  through  vice  presidents  in  charge  of 
public  relations  who  can  never  give  answers  unless  they’re 
in  the  script.) 

In  other  words,  what  have  these  fellows  done  before — 
these  fellows  who  are  shaping  our  cities? 

It  is  a  rare  newspaper  which  asks,  or  tries  to  answer  this 
question.  Let  me  cite  an  exception:  George  McCue  on  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  He  recently  analyzed  two  pro¬ 
posals  for  downtown  redevelopment  in  these  words: 

“Both  the  Third  Street  proposals,  then,  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  designers  of  broad  backgrounds  and  excellent 
reputation.  The  choice  is  between  differences  of  physical 
appearance  and  the  economic  possibilities.  .  . .  On  these 
major  points,  the  Kitchen  (by  Lewis  Kitchen)  plan 
seems  preferable.  .  .  .  Visually  (it)  would  inject  some 
sorely  needed  excitement  into  our  drab  riverfront  sky¬ 
line  . . .  (it)  would  allow  many  more  options  for  future 
designs  of  greater  variety.”  (Post-Dispatch  March  13, 
1960) 

E.  Next:  What  choices  do  we  have? 

A  major  weakness  in  planning,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
failure  of  both  planner  and  politician  to  tell  the  public  what 
its  choices  are;  and  then  to  make  clear  recommendations 
wherever  you  can. 

These  choices,  I  think,  ought  in  every  instance  to  be 
illustrated  graphically — ^with  sketches,  airviews,  photo¬ 
montages,  scale  models.  I  would  even  suggest  the  educa¬ 
tional  wdl\ — a  walk  through  a  project  area,  down  a  pro¬ 
posed  expressway  route — ^with  appropriate  markers,  so  that 
people  can  actually  see  what’s  going  to  be  done. 

As  a  reporter  and  editor,  I  have  done  my  share  of  trying 
to  translate  the  planner’s  zoning  envelopes,  setback  require¬ 
ments  and  land-use  regulations  into  the  English  language. 
All  I  or  my  readers  really  needed  was  a  picture,  a  scale 
model. 

Let  me  remark  parenthetically  that  I  have  been  in  many 
planning  oflices  around  the  United  States,  trying  to  under¬ 
stand  what  planners  were  doing  to  me  and  my  environ¬ 
ment.  The  ones  with  the  clearest  answers,  it  seems  to  me, 
had  scale  models.  When  I  asked  a  question  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  city  planning  office,  one  of  the  architects  on  the 
planning  staff  answered  it  silently.  He  pulled  out  a  piece 
of  balsa  wood,  a  knife,  and  carved  the  answer — a.  small 
building— and  placed  it  down  on  a  scale  model  of  the  dty. 
Too  much  of  the  planner’s  product  is  thrown  at  us  as  a 
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fait  accompli.  If  you  provide  visual  choices,  we  publish 
them — ^and  the  public  learns  in  the  process. 

Example:  Recendy  the  Miami  Herald’s  Sunday  real 
estate  secdon  published  a  piece  of  promotional  art — sketch 
of  a  proposed  waterfront  development  of  skyscrapers  in 
Coconut  Grove.  As  soon  as  the  public  woke  up  that  morn¬ 
ing,  they  began  calling  Frederic  Sherman,  the  real  estate 
editor,  “We’re  not  going  to  let  you  do  THIS  to  us,”  as 
though  Sherman  were  the  developer!  The  Coconut  Grove 
Civic  Club  is  concerned  about  this  development  which  some 
of  them  consider  a  threat  to  the  intimate,  small  scale  of 
their  community.  I  cannot  judge  the  merits  of  the  case. 
But  I  think  this  contains  a  lesson  for  all  of  us:  the  public 
deserves  to  be  shown — ahead  of  time — what  the  dreams 
and  schemes  of  planners  and  promoters  alike  will  do  to  the 
public’s  environment. 

What  are  the  obstacles  to  criddsm? 

Again,  let  me  list  them  by  phrases: 

1.  “Don’t  rock  the  boat.” 

This  prevents  cridcism,  not  only  of  what’s  come  before, 
but  what’s  coming  next.  “Better  not  cridcize  that  new 
State  Office  Building;  the  governor  won’t  approve  the  next 
building.”  “Don’t  publish  what  the  local  American  Insd- 
tute  of  Architects  chapter  says  about  the  redevelopment 
project  until  after  Washington  approves  the  contract,” 

2.  “This  is  not  an  appropriate  dme  for  cridcism,”  or  “Not 
now.” 

The  answer  to  this  is:  no  dme  is  appropriate,  to  the  person 
or  agency  cridcized.  Which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 

3.  “Why  ask  for  trouble?”  (variadon  on  “Don’t  rock  the 
boat.”). 

4.  “We  need  posidve  thinking.” 

I  agree.  But  to  think  posidvely  about  unpleasant  matters, 
such  as  failure,  unsighdiness,  uglificadoh  is  not  yet  un- 
American. 

Which  brings  me  to  another  quesdon: 

What  are  the  purposes  of  criticism  in  its  broadest  sense? 

First,  to  idendfy  and  kill  off  the  weeds  growing  in  our 
cides.  The  weed-killers  include  an  honorable  company: 
Jacob  Riis,  Lincoln  Steffens  in  earlier  days;  Lewis  Mum- 
ford,  Catherine  Bauer  in  our  day. 

Second  (and  not  in  order  of  importance) :  to  encourage 
good  designers  and  their  associates  by  singling  out  the  un¬ 
sung  and  un-heralded  examples  of  adventuresome  planning, 
good  design.  Hiddca  away  in  your  community  and  mine 
are  wonderful  examples  of  somebody’s  genius — z  pocket  of 
'  beauty  surrounded  by  acres  of  blight;  an  oasis  in  an  urban 


desert  of  ugliness;  a  well-turned  corner,  a  magnificent  view. 
Such  urban  treasures — often  obscured  by  neglect — need  to 
be  singled  out  for  praise,  identificadon,  and  imitadon — 
whether  on  the  new  city  plan,  the  gasoline  company  map, 
or  in  the  newspapers  it  doesn’t  matter. 

Third,  to  give  the  planner  and  designer  a  new  and 
broader  audience — if  not  appreciadve,  at  least  informed. 

Fourth,  to  translate  to  the  planner-designer  the  reacdon 
of  his  audience. 

Fifth,  to  help  educate  the  consumer  of  urban  design — ^the 
increasing  millions  of  people  living  with  the  stuff  coming 
out  of  the  planners’  pipeline — ^to  the  choices  available  to 
them. 

Walter  Pater,  in  his  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  had  this  to  say  of  the  cridc: 

The  funedon  of  the  aesthedc  cridc  is  to  disdnguish, 
to  analyze,  to  separate  from  its  adjuncts,  the  virtue  by 
which  a  picture,  a  landscape,  a  fair  personality  in  life  or 
in  a  book,  produces  this  special  impression  of  beauty  or 
pleasure,  to  indicate  what  the  source  of  that  impression 
is,  and  under  what  conditions  it  is  experienced. 

Edmund  Burke  reminded  us  that:  “As  the  arts  advance 
toward  their  perfection,  the  science  of  cridcism  advances 
with  equal  pace.” 

In  dealing  with  the  products  of  city  planners — the  great 
complexes  of  buildings  and  designed  spaces  which  make  up 
our  townscape — the  cridcs  inside  and  outside  the  planning 
professions  are  obligated  to  understand  the  forces  that  bear 
on  planners — ^the  speculators’  arguments,  the  alderman’s 
conservadsm,  the  Federal  bureaucracy,  and  all  the  un¬ 
pleasant  etceteras. 

But  sooner  or  later  you  and  I  must  stand  back,  separated 
from  all  these  mitigating  minudae,  and  look  at  the  end 
product. 

And  then,  I  think  when  we  discover  that  the  end  product 
is  a  thing  of  great  beauty,  a  joy  to  behold,  to  live  and  to 
be  proud  of,  then  we  will  indeed  agree  with  C.  McKin 
Norton  who  said: 

Man  Can  Plan. 

But  to  design  is  divine. 

Grady  Clay  has  stretched  the  tide  of  real  estate  editor, 
on  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  to  cover  city  planning, 
housing,  architecture.  He  is  also  editor  of  Landscape 
Architecture.  He  discussed  the  role  of  the  newspaper  in 
urban  renewal  in  a  seminar  on  that  subject  at  Cambridge, 
May  17-18-19.  He  was  a  Nieman  Fellow  in  1949. 


